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EDITORIALS 


business man, for he must need be a salesman, 

habitually recalls what, in his opinion, was the 
greatest sale he ever made in his life. And that is not 
always a sale as such. It is frequently referred to as 
a high spot in a man’s career, which in our opinion, is 
attained only through salesmanship, even though the 
commodity may be personality, and that sold without 
conscious effort. Occasionally, however impossible it 
may seem to the individual, he comes up with an even 
greater sale. 


| | vasin WE STAND—Every salesman and every 


When Henry P. Taylor, President of the canning 
firm of Taylor & Caldwell, Inc., of Walkerton, Vir- 
ginia, mounted the rostrum on Sunday, January 29, 
1950, to accept the Presidency of the great National 
Canners Association, it was plainly apparent that he 
believed that he had reached the peak of his career. 
As all great men are, Mr. Taylor is a modest man and 
he was visibly flustered. Feeling unable to express in 
his own words his appreciation for the honor bestowed 
on him, he recalled a paraphrase from an old proverb 
“what you do speaks so loud I cannot hear what you 
say”. He expressed the hope that his actions during 
his term of office would convey to the membership the 
profound appreciation he felt but could not express. 
There is no need to repeat here the accomplishments of 
this man as President of the Association. They have 
long since been recorded in the pages of this journal. 
Suffice it to say that he carried on the tradition of that 
hich office. To it he added dignity and honor. His 
capable and efficient administration brought him the 
respect and appreciation of the entire industry. 


Mr. Taylor is not likely to forget that year of enjoy- 
able, though exacting attainment. Even so, he might 
well be pardoned by his many staunch friends should 
he consider his more recent “sale” more important. 
W. refer, of course, to Mr. Taylor’s one-man blitz of 
Congress, appearing as he did before two sparate Con- 
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gressional Committees and proving to each and every 
member of those committees that canned foods should 
be decontrolled. But Mr. Taylor, as we mentioned 
above, is a modest man, and we can picture him say- 
ing, as he reads these lines, that ‘““The Canning Trade” 
ought not say those things about him, for it was the 
staff of the National Canners Association that worked 
so hard to assemble the unanswerable facts used in 
the presentation. This, of course, is undeniably true, © 
and this column would not for a moment detract from 
the glory that should be theirs. As a matter of fact, 
when we started scribbling these notes we used the 
head “United We Stand” to indicate the unmistakable 
value of a strong association as evidenced by this 
clear-cut victory. What chance indeed would Mr. Tay- 
lor have had to gain his point as an individual canner, 
or what chance would any other individual canner 
have had? But associations without personalities are 
like cold statistics, they do not sell, nor gain their 
objective of themselves. In this case the Association 
should be congratulated for using such a persuasive 
personality as Mr. Taylor. By the same token, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Taylor, the entire staff who cooperated on 
the project, merit the congratulaations and the thanks 
of the entire industry. In handing out the orchids 
don’t forget the supporting local associations, the 
hard-working secretaries and officers. All in all it was 
a happy and successful industry project. Halaluja! 


THE ALMANAC — It’s embarrassing to ask the 
many, many friends inquiring about the new edition 
of the “Almanac” to be patient just a little while 
longer. Final statistics have just been received and 
our little shop is working days, nights and holidays to 
get it to you as soon as possible. It’s a close dead-line, 
but we expect to have it ready for you two weeks from 
now. We believe you'll be glad we waited for by doing 
so we are enabled to include many features that would 
be impossible with an earlier mailing. Thank you. 
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Tenderometer Grades, Yields, 


and Gross Returns of Peas 


By CHARLES B. SAYRE 
Geneva Experiment Station 


Yield per acre is a principal factor 
determining the returns from most field 
crops, but the most important factor 
cetermining the gross value of peas for 
processing is the quality of the crop as 
measured by the tenderometer grade. 

The tenderometer is a machine which 
me2sures the tenderness of shelled peas 
by recording the pressure required to 
crush a certain volume of peas through 
a set of steel grids. The harder and 
more mature the peas, the higher the 
tenderometer reading; and conversely, 
the more tender the peas, the lower the 
tenderometer reading. 

As peas become older, the yields in- 
crease to a certain maturity but the con- 
tract price per ton declines rapidly as 
tencerometer readings increase. 


CONSUMER WANTS “FANCY” 
PEAS 


The food value of peas having a ten- 
derometer grade of 125 or 130 is equal 
to that of peas having a tenderometer 
grace of 95, but the public preference 
is for younger, more tender peas. Fur- 
thermore, this preference is so marked 
that the consumer will pay a much 
higher price for “fancy” grade peas. 
Consequently, processors contract with 
growers on a Sliding scale based on 
maturity of the peas. 

Reprinted from July issue of ‘‘Farm Research” 


publication of the New York State Agricultural 
DCxperiment Station. 
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Yield of peas in pounds per acre is not 
as important in determining the gross 
returns from the crop as is the tender- 
ometer grade at which it was harvested. 
For example, a yield of 1 ton per acre 
of Thomas Laxton peas at a tendometer 
reading of 85 would bring a gross return 
of $140.00 per acre; whereas, twice that 
number of pounds, if harvested at a ten- 
derometer grade of 106 would bring 
exactly the same gross income, because 
at tenderometer 85 the peas are valued 
at $140.00 per ton, while at a tenderom- 
eter reading only 21 points higher, the 
peas are worth only one-half as much 
per ton. (See table.) 


A five-point change in tenderometer 
grade has a varying effect on yield and 
gross returns, depending on the maturity 
range in which it is taken and the price 
scale. The yield increases rapidly to 
about 110 on the tenderometer scale, 
then gradually levels off with a maxi- 
mum yield at a tenderometer reading of 
about 130, beyond which the yield de- 
clines. But the price drops very rapidly 
with each five-point increase in tender- 
ometer reading, as shown in the table. 


EFFECT ON YIELDS 


A change of five points in the tender- 
ometer reading might be accompanied 
by a 300-pound per acre difference in 
yield, or it might accompany a 20-pound 
per acre difference, depending on the 
following circumstances: 


1. On a poor soil, the yield increase 
will be small, but the rate of tender- 
ometer increase will be rapid. 


110 115 120 125 130 135 


TENDEROMETER READING 


Fig. 1.—Relation between tenderometer grade and yield and returns of Thomas 


Laxton peas, 1948, 1949, and 1951. 


2. On soils liberally supplied with 
nitrogen (50 pounds of nitrogen per 
acre) the rate of hardening of the peas 
(tenderometer increase) will be less 
rapid and the yield increase will be 
greater. 

3. In a hot, dry period at harvest 
time, the tenderometer increase will be 
very rapid, but the yield increase will be 
slight. 


4. The less mature peas (from ten- 
derometer 80 to 100) make the greatest 
gain in yield as the tenderometer in- 
creases. This is also the range of most 
rapid price decrease and is the area of 
greatest cash returns per acre. Close 
watching of the rate of maturity so as to 
harvest the peas at a tendeometer grade 
of 90 to 95 will bring the best returns. 


5. As the peas become more mature, 
the tenderometer reading increases more 
rapidly and the yield change is less 
rapid. The yield gradually increases up 
to a tenderometer grade of 130 to 135 
above which the yield decreases as the 
peas ripen and lose moisture. 


YIELD AND TENDEROMETER 


Since yields vary greatly from one 
growing season to another and from one 
fertility level to another, it is evident 
that a relation between tenderometer 
grade and yield could not be worked out 
in terms of a specific number of pounds 
in yield for any given tenderometer 
grade that would be applicable to any 
but that one specific set of conditions. 
However, a scale can be devised, giving 
a close approximation of the yield at 
any tenderometer grade, based on the 
yield potential of a given field and the 
percentage of the maximum yield that 
can be expected at various stages of 
maturity. Such a scale is presented in 
the table. 


These figures were compiled as fol- 
lows: Each year of this experiment, the 
peas were planted in a series of blocks 
or small fields. Some blocks were liber- 
ally fertilized, others received little or 
no fertilizer. When averaged together, 
they would be representative of general 
field conditions. There were eight such 
blocks of Perfection in 1948, 1950, and 
1951. There were eight blocks of Thomas 
Laxton in 1948, but only four blocks in 
1949 and 1951. Within each block, the 
growing conditions were uniform, and 
five successive harvests were made at 
intervals of one or two days (approxi- 
mately 8 to 15 points on the tender- 
ometer scale). 


The highest yield in each block (in 
most cases, the fourth harvest) was con- 
sidered the yield potential of that block, 
and the percentage of the maximum 
yield was calculated that was obtaivied 
at each harvest of that block. These 
yields, in terms of percentage of the 
maximum yield in each case, were plotted 
on a vertical scale, and the correspoid- 
ing tenderometer readings plotted hor- 
izontally. Curves were then drawn for 
each variety showing the average rcla- 
tion between tenderometer grade and 
percentage of maximum yield. By in- 
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Relation Between Tenderometer Grade, and Gross Returns of Peas, 3-Year Averages. 


Contract price Per cent of Yield, tons Gross returns, 
Tenderometer per ton maximum yield* per acre cash per acre 
Freezer Type—Thos. Laxton, 1948, 1949, and 1951 
80 to 85 $140.00 51 to 62 0.86 to 1.05 $120.40 to $147.00 
86 to 90 125.00 64 to 71 1.08 to 1.20 135.00 to 150.00 
91 to 95 115.00 72 to 78 1.22 to 1.32 140.30 to 151.80 
96 to 100 95.00 79 to 84 1.34 to 1.42 127.30 to 134.90 
101 to 105 85.00 85 to 90 1.44 to 1.52 122.40 to 129.20 
106 to 115 70.00 91 to 98 1.54 to 1.66 107.80 to 116.20 
116 to 125 60.00 98 to 100 1.66 to 1.69 99.60 to 101.40 
126 to 135 50.00 100 to 98 1.69 to 1.66 84.50 to 83.00 
Canning Type—Perfection, 1948, 1950, and 1951 

85 to 90 $130.00 62 to 69 1.19 to 1.32 $154.70 to $171.60 
91 to 95 110.00 70 to 74 1.34 to 1.42 147.40 to 156.20 
96 to 100 95.00 75 to 79 1.44 to 1.52 136.80 to 144.40 
101 to 105 85.00 80 to 83 1.56 to 1.59 132.60 to 135.15 
106 to 110 75.00 84 to 88 1.61 to 1.70 120.75 to 127.50 
111 to 115 60.00 89 to 91 1.71 to 1.75 102.60 to 105.00 
116 to 140 50.00 92 to 100 1.77 to 1.92 88.50 to 96.00 


*The maximum yield will vary with growth conditions, soil fertility and drainage, temperature, rain- 


fall, insects and diseases, etc. 


terpolation from these curves, column 3 
in the table was prepared, showing the 
three-year average percentage of maxi- 
mum yield at the various tenderometer 
ranges. 

The three-year average maximum 
yield of Thomas Laxton was 1.69 tons 
per acre, and was obtained at a ten- 
derometer reading of 125 to 130. The 
three-year average maximum yield of 
Perfection was 1.92 tons per acre and 
was obtained at a tenderometer reading 
of 135 to 140. 


NOT A VARIETY TEST 

These figures should not be considered 
as a comparison of the relative yields of 
these two varieties, because the growing 
conditions were not uniform. These were 
included because Thomas Laxton is the 
most popular variety for freezing and 
the price scale of freezing peas is slightly 
different from that of canning peas of 
which Perfection is typical. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION 


Although yields will vary with differ- 
ent soils in different seasons, the per- 
centage of the maximum yield that will 
be obtained at a specific tenderometer 
grade will be fairly constant, so that the 
percentages given in the third column 
of the table may be applied to any field 
to give a close approximation of the 
retirns that may be expected, based on 
the estimated maximum yield. 

1’, for example, a grower wanted to 
know what his relative returns would be 
if |e harvested his Perfection peas at a 
ten lerometer grade of 85 as compared 
to 1arvesting them at tenderometer 95 
anc 105, he could obtain a close estimate 
by referring to the table. 


Jirst, he would estimate the yield 
pot ntial of his field. If he had a good 
cro}, prospect, he might estimate a maxi- 
muin yield of 1% tons per acre; or 2 
ton. if the crop prospect was excellent. 


Assume for this example a 1% ton 
ma>imum yield, which might reasonably 
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be expected with good farming prac- 
tices. In that case, if he harvested his 
peas at tenderometer 85, a grower could 
expect 62 per cent of the maximum yield, 
or 0.93 ton per acre, valued at $130.00 
per ton, or $120.90 gross per acre. If 
he let his peas grow until they reached 
a tenderometer reading of 95, they would 
be worth $20.00 less per ton, but the 
expected yield would be 1.11 tons per 
acre, or enough greater to bring a 
slightly higher cash return per acre, 
namely, $122.10. However, if he let his 
peas grow another day, and _ they 
reached a tenderometer grade of 105, 
his cash returns would be less; because, 
although the yield of peas would be 


$1408 


80 95 100 105 0 


greater (1.25 tons per acre), they 
would be worth only $85.00 per ton, or 
$106.25 per care. 


The contract prices may vary with 
different processors and in different 
years, but the percentages of maximum 
yields given in the third column of the 
table would apply in any case. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following practices will give the 
highest returns in growing peas for 
processing: 


1. Select a fertile, well-drained soil 
on which peas have not been grown for 
at least four years previously. Avoid 
heavy, poorly-aerated soils and areas 
having an impervious sub-soil. Growers 
who obtain good yields of peas year 
after year plant their peas on good soil 
in a good rotation. 


2. A fertilizer high in nitrogen will 
increase the yield of high-quality peas. 
Five hundred pounds per acre of 10-10-10 
fertilizer is recommended. It should be 
drilled deeply, seperate from the seed. 
If drilled in contact with the seed, it may 
kill the seed. 


3. This crop grows best in cool 
weather and may be planted just as early 
as a good seedbed can be prepared. Early 
planting improves the chances of pro- 
ducing the crop when temperatures and 
rainfall are most favorable. 


4. Harvest peas at a tenderometer 
grade that will bring the highest returns 
per acre. At present contract prices, 


the best returns will be obtained from 
peas harvested at a tenderometer grade 
of 90 to 95. 


SNOL N 


TENDEROMETER READING 


Fig. 2.—Relation between tenderometer grade and yield and returns of Perfection 


peas, 1948, 1950, and 1951. 
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KATHERINE SMITH TO HEAD 
D. C. HOME ECONOMISTS 


Miss Katherine R. Smith, Director of 
the National Canners Association Home 
Economcis Division, was recently named 
President-elect of the District of Colum- 
bia Home Economics Association. She 
will serve in this capacity for a year and 
then automatically will become President 
of the group. 


OZARK DATES 


Secretary Joe Talbert has announced 
that the Fall Meeting of the Ozark Can- 
ners Association will be held at the 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Missouri, on 
October 17. 


NEW YORK 
MOLD COUNT SCHOOL 


The 15th Annual Mold Count School 
for training technicians in the Howard 
mold count method for tomato products, 
will be held July 30 through August 8 
at the New York State Experiment Sta- 
tion in Geneva, Jack Hemingway, Presi- 
dent of the New York State Canners & 
Freezers Association has announced. The 
instructional staff will be headed ‘by 
Howard Smith of National Canners 
Association, who will be assisted by Lucy 
Witherow, also of NCA, and technicians 
from American and Continental Can 
companies. Carl S. Pederson, who re- 
cently returned to Geneva after a year’s 
leave of absence, will handle the arrange- 
ments for the school. 


FRITZSCHE PRICE LIST 


Fritzsche Brothers, Inc. have just 
issued their latest wholesale price list on 
essential oils and food colors, which is 
available Trom the company at 76 - 9th 
Avenue, New York 11. 


BROKERAGE PARTNERSHIP 


W. B. (Vince) Maloney, for 13 years 
Merchandise Manager of the H. D. Lee 
Foods Company, and later with the Lee 
Foods Division of Consolidated Grocers 
Corporation, has entered into partner- 
ship with Virgil Dunn, Kansas City food 
broker, and will operate as the Dunn- 
Maloney Company with offices at 114 W. 
10th Street Building, Kansas City. 

Mr. Maloney’s brother, Dan, who has 
had 7 years with H. D. Lee Foods Com- 
pany, as a canned foods salesman, has 
also joined the organization. 

H. B. R. Allen, with some 25 years of 
successful experience in wholesale and 
retail merchandising, has joined the firm 
as Manager of the manufacturing and 
industrial departments. 


10 


NEWS AND PERSONALS 


CONNECTICUT FIELD DAY 


The Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station will hold its Annual Field 
Day on Wednesday, August 20 at the 
Station’s Experimental Farm at Mt. 
Carmel, Connecticut. The Field Day will 
begin at 10 A.M. and continue through 
the day. Although this year emphasis 
will be particularly on tobacco, other 
fields of the station’s research will not 
be neglected. Plant breeding, insect and 
disease control, and other soil experi- 
ments will all come in for their usual 
share of attention. Cropwise the field 
plots to be seen will range from corn, 
apples, beans and tomatoes to such crops 
as Kenaf, a fibre import from India, 
being tried at the station this year. The 
Genetics Department and Plant Pathol. 
ogy Department will take prominent 
parts, with special demonstrations of the 
year’s work. 


FARNUM WITH FRUITVALE 


John A. Farnum, for many years asso- 
ciated with Bercut-Richards Packing 
Company at Sacramento, has joined the 
sales staff of the Fruitvale Canning 
Company, Oakland, California. 


GRAPE GROWERS 
ACQUIRE NEW YORK PLANT 


The formation of a new processing or- 
ganization in Westfield, New York, to be 
known as Westfield Food Products, Inc., 
was recently announced by Wilson Book, 
President of Brown & Book, Inc., whose 
facilities the Westfield group recently 
acquired. In recent years the Brown & 
Book plant has processed tomato prod- 
ucts, red kidney beans and pork and 
beans. New equipment is now being in- 
stalled to permit the handling of grapes 
next fall. E. A. Peck and Richard T. 
Schofield, Jr., both with much experience 
in the processing and marketing of fruit 
products, have joined ‘the sales depart- 
ment, which will be under Mr. Book’s 
direction. 


MULLEN HEADS GAIR SALES 


Edward K. Mullen, who has been on 
the New England sales staff of the 
Robert Gair Company, working out of 
the Haverhill and Natick, Massachusetts 
plants, has been appointed Sales Man- 
ager of the company’s Box Board Divi- 
sion. After graduating from College of 
Forestry at Syracuse University with a 
B.S. Degree in their Pulp and Paper 
Course, he joined Gair and took a two 
year training course at the Haverhill 
Division. He spent three years in the 
Army Air Force and was a First Lieu- 
tenant and Pilot in the Pacific Theatre. 


ESSER HEADS KNOUSE SALES 


Lee Esser, former Sales Manager of 
Armour & Company’s Household Soap 
Division, and who had been Assistant 
Sales Manager of that company’s Can- 
ned Foods Division, has been appointed 
General Sales Manager of Knouse Foods, 
Peach Glen, Pennsylvania, effective July 
7. The announcement was made by M. 
E. Knouse, company President. Before 
his association with Armour, Mr. Esser 
was associated with Libby, McNeill & 
Libby in the grocery field, and with the 
Illinois Meat Packing Company. In all 
he has had 18 years experience in the 
food merchandising field. Married and 
the father of four children, he will move 
his family from Aurora, Illinois to 
Gettysburg in the near future. 


CHAIN BELT APPOINTMENT 


Seaboard Brass & Copper Company of 
Baltimore, Maryland, have been ap- 
pointed distributors for the products of 
the Chain and Transmission Division, 
Conveyor and Process Equipment and 
Baldwin-Duckworth Divisions of the 
Chain Belt Company. 


GF SPONSORS 
ROBERT TROUT AND THE NEWS 


General Foods Corporation and _ the 
Ford Motor Company will co-sponsor the 
new six times a week series ‘Robert 
Trout and the News” on the CBS radio 
which began Monday, June 30. Ford 
will sponsor the newscast Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday, with General Foods 
presenting the program on Thursday, 
Friday and Sunday. 


AMERICAN CAN 
STOCKTON PLANT 


The ninth California can-making plant 
of the American Can Co. is to be for- 
mally opened at Stockton July 10. it 
has ben announced by C. W. Robv'ts, 
West Coast vice-president. The plant has 
a rated capacity of 350 million cont.\in- 
ers a year and will serve a distric’ in 
which the canning industry has made 
rapid growth in recent years. 


WEST FOODS EXPANDS 


West Foods, Salem, Oregon, heade: by 
Roland West, growers and canner of 
mushrooms, have taken over prope ‘ties 
at Soquel, California and a cannery will 
shortly be in operation there. The |. L. 
McCormick Co., 112 Market St., San 
Francisco, California, is the distri! tor 
in the San Francisco area. 
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CANNER’S SON 
IN BATON TWIRLING CONTEST 


Douglas Lombard, 9 year old son of 
Fred Lombard, plant superintendent for 
West Michigan Fruit Growers Company, 
Hart, Michigan, will compete in the 
World’s Championship Baton Twirling 
Contest at Johnstown, Pennsylvania, July 
18. Doug has won 24 medals and 5 
trophies in baton twirling and has per- 
formed in a number of shows, the most 
recent at the Michigan Theatre in 
Muskegan, where he was featured in the 
Elks Minstrel Show. His medals include 
a National from Chicagoland Music Fes- 
tival in 1950; two State Twirling 
Champion Trophies in 1951 and 1952; 
and trophies from Ohio and the Michi- 
gan VFW trophy. 


AHF APPOINTS BROKERS 


American Home Foods have appointed 
Smith-Flemming, Inc., Minneapolis food 
brokers, representatives for the upper 
Mid-West area. In assuming the repre- 
sentation, Frank Massoth, Arthur Ferris 
and Robert Jackson, of American Home 
Foods, have joined the brokerage organ- 
ization. Mr. Massoth was former Dis- 
trict Manager and will concentrate on 
the wholesale and chain store trade in 
the twin cities; Mr. Ferris will supervise 
and direct the retail staff; and Mr. Jack- 
son, who has headquartered in Duluth, 
will continue in that city as resident 
manager. A branch office is being estab- 
lished at Fargo, North Dakota under the 
management of George Mitchell. 


“CHICKEN OF THE SEA” 
ON TELEVISION 


The Van Camp Sea Food Co., packers of 
Chicken of the Sea brand and White Star 
brand tuna, has announced plans for an 
extensive television advertising cam- 
paign featuring Hopalong Cassidy films, 
starting in October. A widespread mer- 
chandising and publicity program will 
supplement television campaign. 
Brisacher, Wheeler & Staff, San Fran- 
cisco, California, is the agency in charge 
of the work. 


LINK-BELT APPOINTS TWO 


link-Belt Company has _ appointed 
Robert W. Suman as chief engineer for 
the new Colmar, Pennsylvania, plant 
ani Norman Virkler to succeed Mr. 
Su nan as chief engineer for the Phila- 
delphia plant. The Colmar plant, north 
of Philadelphia, is now under construc- 
tio: and is scheduled to begin manufac- 
tu: ing operations later this year. 


IN NEW QUARTERS 


(. P. Drake Company, Houston, Texas 
foo | brokers, have moved into new quar- 
ter. at 807 Branard Street. 
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HEEKIN CAN EXPANDS 
IN SOUTH WEST 


Clarence A. Rolfes, vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Heekin Can Com- 
pany, has announced the appointment of 
W. J. Hoye as district sales manager of 
the Heekin operations of their Spring- 
dale, Arkansas division. Mr. Hoye, an 
expert in metal packaging and canning 
operation of all types, served for five 
years in the United States Navy during 
World War II. He comes to Springdale 
from the Heekin home offices in Cincin- 
nati after years of training in cannery 
operations. Mr. Hoye will reside in 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Tracy Barrett, who has been Heekin’s 
sales representative in the Ozark region, 
will continue to service his many friends 
and customers. Rapid expansion of 
Heekin activities in the south-central 
states, from both their Springdale, Ar- 
kansas, and Chestnut Hill, Tennessee 
operations, plus increased development 
of their lithographed cans out of the 
Norwood and Cincinnati, Ohio, plants 
into south-central states, brought about 
the formation of the Springdale sales 
division. 

Activities of this division of the 
Heekin Can Company in addition to Ar- 
kansas will go into Oklahoma, Texas, 
Louisiana, Missouri and Mississippi, sup- 
plemented by Chestnut Hill and Cincin- 
nati operations. The growth of the 
Springdale, Arkansas plant operation, 
started only three years ago, has caused 
for increased expansion in plant capa- 
city. 


COLLEGE-INDUSTRY 
COMMITTEE ON 
MATERIAL HANDLING 


In order to make it possible for engi- 
nering students better to equip them- 
selves for fruitful industrial service in 
the fast-growing technology of material 
handling, the 78 major manufacturers of 
material handling equipment (acting 
through their trade association, The Ma- 
terial Handling Institute) and the na- 
tion’s 3,000 professional material han- 
dling engineers who are members of the 
American Material Handling Society 
have joined hands with leaders in the 
field of engineering education to form 
an autonomous College-Industry Com- 
mittee on Material Handling Education. 
The committee’s work will be dedicated 
to five clear cut objectives: 

1. To make available to colleges and 
other study groups material of recog- 
nized quality for use in courses on ma- 
terial handling. 

2. To initiate development of new ma- 
terial, not presently available, for use 
in such courses. 

3. To become known as a source and 
authority on sound good-quality infor- 
mation for material handling courses. 

4. To stimulate more teaching of ma- 
terial handling (and the importance of 


material handling) in the nation’s col- 
leges and universities. 


5. To determine from industry what 
skills and understanding it requires in 
the material handling engineers the col- 
leges turn out. 


BEAN HARVESTER 
DEMONSTRATION 


Arrangements for demonstrations of 
the new Chisholm-Ryder bean harvester 
in the Tri-State area have been com- 
pleted, according to an announcement by 
the Chisholm-Ryder Company. In a let- 
ter dated June 24 to bean canners of 
that area the company advised that the 
harvester will be operated by Seabrook 
Farms at Bridgeton, New Jersey from 
June 24 to July 4, by the Lord-Mott 
Company at Urbanna, Virginia during 
the week of July 6 to July 12, and on the 
farm of Foard Brothers in Hyde, Mary- 
land on July 15 and 16. All of. these 
dates, subject to weather conditions, of 
course. 


This publication has been advised by 
Mr. Fortier, Agronomist of the Ameri- 
can Can Company at Baltimore, that 
weather conditions have already neces- 
sitated some change in plans:: The 
demonstration at Seabrook Farms will 
not be held and the Lord-Mott demon- 
stration at Urbanna will be held between 
June 30 and July 9 instead of the above 
dates, and the demonstrations at Hyde, 
Maryland, July 15 and 16. Canners and 
other interested parties intending to wit- 
ness the demonstration are asked to 
check with Mr. Robert Sindall of A. K. 
Robins & Company, Baltimore, Mr. H. B. 
Derrick, Baltimore County Farm Agent 
at Towson, Maryland, or Mr. R. J. For- 
tier, American Can Company, Baltimore, 
before making the trip, since weather 
conditions may further interfere. The 
phone number of A. K. Robins & Com- 
pany is Lexington 1987, Baltimore; Mr. 
Derrick’s phone number is Towson 3000; 
and the American Can telephone is Plaza 
5880, Baltimore. 

Operations at Hyde will be under the 
direction of Dr. Francis C. Stark, of the 
University of Maryland. Hyde is in 
Baltimore County, roughly ten miles 
north of Towson. 

Other demonstrations will be held in 
New York, Wisconsin and the North- 
west. Details will be announced when 
more definite crop and weather informa- 
tion is available. 


AHF APPOINTMENT 


American Home Foods have appointed 
Ellis & Matthes Brokerage Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri representatives to cover 
the district including St. Louis, Eastern 
Missouri, and Southern Illinois, the same 
territory as previously covered by AHF’s 
St. Louis Office. Going over to the food 
brokerage firm from AHF are Henry 
Huelskamp, Woodie Pyle, and Walt 
Thake, 
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WASHINGTON 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
DECONTROLLED 


President Truman, on the evening of 
Monday, June 30 signed a new controls 
law passed early in the morning of June 
28, prohibiting price ceilings on any 
fresh canned or frozen fruits or vege- 
tables. The new law, of course, super- 
sedes any OPS orders concerning these 
products issued prior to the enactment 
of the law. The specific exemption was 
contained in an amendment introduced 
by Congressman Harrison of Virginia. 
It will be recalled that it was Mr. Henry 
Taylor, also of Virginia who carried the 
N.C.A. message to Congress outlining 
why price controls for canned fruits and 
vegetables were unnecessary and were 
imposing an undue hardship on _ the 
industry. 

There are, of course, many other pro- 
visions of the new law, such as the can- 
cellation of rent controls on September 
30 and the limitations imposed on the 
Wage Stabilization Board. Of particular 
interest to Canners and Freezers is the 
provision exempting agricultural em- 
ployees of Wage Control and all em- 
ployees receiving wages less than a dol- 
lar per hour. 


EMERGENCY CAN ORDER ISSUED 


To cushion the impact of the steel 
strike on the preservation of 1952 food 
crops, the National Production Author- 
ity, Department of Commerce, on June 
30 suspended certain can material speci- 
fications and directed can manufacturers 
to give preference to orders for packing 
perishable food products. 


The action, effective immediately, was 
taken by Direction 4 to NPA’s Order 
M-25, Cans. The direction will make it 
possible for packers to use plate contain- 
ing any weight of tin coating for perish- 
able foods without regard to Schedule 1 
of M-25. It is expected also to divert 
suitable material from other processing 
areas to packers of perishable foods. 

Text of the order, Direction 4 to NPA 
Order M-25, follows: 

SECTION 1. What this direction does. 
For the purpose of applying, so far as 
practicable, all stocks of tin plate cur- 
rently available or to become available 
to the packing of perishable food prod- 
ucts, this direction suspends can ma- 
terial specifications for packing such 
products and requires can manufacturers 
to give preference (subject to direct de- 
fense rquirements) to orders for cans 
for packing such products. 

SEC. 2. Definition. “Perishable food 
product” means any food product for 
human consumption which by trade cus- 
tom and to prevent spoilage is canned 
quickly after its first separation from its 
natural source. 

SEC. 3. Suspension of can material 
specification for perishable food prod- 
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ucts. Any packer may pack any perish- 
able food product listed in Schedule I of 
NPA Order M-25 without regard to the 
can material specifications prescribed 
for that product by that schedule. 

SEC. 4. Direction to can manufac- 
turers. Subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 8 of NPA Order M-25, every can 
manufacturer shall schedule his opera- 
tions (including the use of all tin plate 
in his possession, and his order of any 
such plate) so as to insure, so far as 
practicable, preference in the filling of 
orders for cans for packing perishable 
food products. 


SEC. 5. Duration of this direction. 
This direction shall continue in effect 
until the National Production Authority 
shall by order, by direction, or by revoca- 
tion of this direction, otherwise provide. 

This direction shall take effect June 
30, 1952. 


OPS DECONTROL SUPERSEDED 


The Office of Price Stabilization on 
June 27 issued General Overriding Regu- 
lation 7, Amendment 1, to Revision 1, 
exempting 45 minor canned fruit and 
vegetable items, and 32 unimportant 
frozen items from price control. The 
canned items included such rarities as 
canned celery, egg plant, Brussels 
sprouts, turnips, carrot and beet juice, 
and most of the berries with the notable 
exception of canned cranberries, al- 
though cranberry juice was _ included. 
Frozen items included seijea, persim- 
mons, pineapples, cranberries, tomatoes 
and more important, most of the berries, 
not including strawberries, of course. 
The action was, of course, superseded by 
the new controls laws signed by the Pres- 
ident late on June 30 and which exempts 
from price control all fruits and vege- 
tables — fresh, frozen canned or other- 
wise processed. 


ROE SUCCEEDS CLARKE 
AT FOOD & DRUG 


James O. Clarke, chief of Food and 
Drug Administration’s division of pro- 
gram research in Washington, is retiring 
June 30 after 35 years of service, and 
he will be succeeded by Robert S. Roe, 
now chief of the Los Angeles district, 
according to announcement by Charles 
W. Crawford, Commissioner of Food and 
Drugs of the Federal Security Agency. 


Commissioner Crawford praised Mr. 
Clarke for his work in developing the 
present system for equalizing Food and 
Drug law enforcement throughout the 
country. His career in the federal service 
began in 1917 in the Savannah station of 
the Bureau of Chemistry, which later 
became the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. He was successively inspector and 
chemist, station chief, chief of the New 
York station, chief of the central dis- 
trict, and chief of the division from 
which he is retiring. As chief of the cen- 
tral district with headquarters in Chi- 


cago, he headed Food and Drug activities 
in the Midwest for nineteen years. 

Mr. Roe, who succeeds Mr. Clarke, en- 
tered Food and Drug Administration 
service as chemist at the Chicago sta- 
tion, was transferred to the import divi- 
sion in Washington in 1930 and to the 
San Francisco station in 1934 as assis- 
tant to the chief. He was placed in 
charge of the Seattle station in 1934 and 
became chief of the Los Angeles district 
in 1943. 


FROSTED FOODS GROUP 
ELECTS KARGER 


Jack Karger was elected president of 
the Eastern Frosted Foods Association 
at the association’s annual meeting held 
in New York June 25. Mr. Karger is 
vice-president of Snow Kist Frozen 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City and succeeds 
Earl Jones, E. T. Finneran Co. retiring 
president of the association. 


Other officers elected at the meeting 
are: C. C. Rowland, Pacific Fruit Ex- 
press Co., first vice-president; Milo L. 
Trembly, Authorized Cabinet Co., second 
vise-president; Frank Cogan, Gordon 
Baird Associates, third vice-president; 
Carl Kolb, Lewis-Martin Corp., executive 
secretary and Harvey Osborn, Brahm & 
Edwards, Inc., treasurer. 


Mr. Jones was named to the associa- 
tion’s board of directors along with Fred 
Alt, Merchants’ Refrigerating Co., Fritz 
Brahm, Brahm & Edwards, Inc.; Wil- 
liam Bowen, John G. Paton Co., Inc., 
Martin Mathews, Concentrates Market- 
ers, Inc.; William F. Morgan, Beaver 
Brand Frozen Foods; Saul Rosenthal, 
White-Davenport Inc.; A. E. Stevens, 
Minute Maid Corp. and E. D. Williams, 
Quick Frozen Foods Magazine. 


The association was chartered in 1940 
and is the senior trade group in the 
frozen foods industry. Its monthly for- 
ums on industry problems have set an 
unique pace and always draw large audi- 
ences. Membership includes the execu- 
tives of well-known frozen foods packing 
and distributing firms and equipment 
makers in the east. 


PLASTI-GRIP GLOVE 


The Plasticote Glove Company of Mil- 
waukee announces the addition of the 
Plasti-Grip glove to their line. ‘The 
glove is especially effective for work in 
oils, greases, and lubricants. The rough 
surface of this plastic has in it numer- 
ous inert particles of material which 
grip the most slippery objects. In aiddi- 
tion to its high gripping power, the g!ove 
has resistance to most chemicals, avids, 
and alkalis. It has high abrasion resis- 
tance, is longer wearing, and remains 
flexible at low temperatures. Plasti-(irip 
gloves are available in all styles. The 
coating on these gloves is Vinylite Brand 
Resins, a trade marked product of the 
Bakelite Company. 
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THLE CANNING TRADE 


Their use means a larger profit for the can- 
ner because they thresh peas more efficient- 
ly and permit the packer to get a pack of 
better quality. 


Our entire organization specializes in the 
manufacture and service of Hulling Ma- 
chinery for the threshing of Green Peas, 
Lima Beans and similar products. We do 
not make any other class of Machinery to 
divide our efforts. All of our efforts are 
devoted to serving the Canning and Freez- 
ing Industries. 


FRANK 


MACHINE COMPANY 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
ESTABLISHED 1880 - INCORPORATED 1924 


if EA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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BURT LABELERS & PACKERS 


7, BOOST 
YOUR 
PRODUCTION! 


speed and efficiency 

of Burt Labelers and 
Packers keep your shelf 
goods moving . . . cutting production and 
labor time . . . and keeping your volume 
high. Beat Fleeting Time . . . with BURT! 


MODEL AUS 
NON-STOP 
LABELER 


MODEL PCD 
HIGH SPEED 
CASE PACKER 


“BURT BEATS FLEETING TIME” 


INSTALL 


LABELERS PACKERS 
BURT MACHINE COMPANY 


401 E. Oliver Street Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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NEWS IN EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


NEW HARRISON BREADING MACHINE 


SAFETY IN RETORTS 


Because the Quartermaster prefers the 
larger containers, many canners this 
year will pack additional quantities in 
the No. 10 size, and others will be pack- 
ing No. 10’s for the first time. Because 
of the longer cook required for this size 
container, special attention to retorts is 
indicated. In the State of Wisconsin the 
Industrial Commission, after inspecting 
a number of canneries, found that many 
of the retorts had safety valves much 
too small and made certain suggestions 
and recommendations to canners of that 
State. These are lifted from the Wis- 
consin Canners Association Bulletin and 
reproduced below for the attention of 
canners in other areas. It should be em- 
phasized that they are recommendations: 


“1. In addition to all pressure relief 
valves now on retorts located on covers, 
an additional relief valve with opening 
1% inches in diameter should be installed 
on the water overflow line as near to the 
retort as practical and between the re- 
tort and the shut-off valve on the water 
overflow line. No valve of any descrip- 
tion should be installed betwen the retort 
and this relief valve. This would give a 
relieving capacity of about twice the cus- 
tomary 1 inch steam inlet line. The 
water overflow line appears the best 
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place to install the additional safety 
valve because the cast iron retort cover 
is not thick enough to drill out and allow 
for the required threads for the installa- 
tion of a 1% inch relief valve. 


2. The use of a by-pass around the 
pressure reducing valve on the steam in- 
let line should be used only if the retort 
is equipped with a relief vent line of at 
least the same diameter as the by-pass. 


3. Cracked ,and damaved cast iron 
covers should be replaced with new ones 
as soon as the cracking is noticed, or the 
retort taken from service until a new 
cover can be obtained. When covers are 
replaced, steel covers should be obtained 
instead of cast iron. 


4. It has been reported to the Com- 
mission that some canning companies 
have enlarged their retorts by cutting 
them in two and welding a ring between 
the two sections. This is a dangerous 
procedure if the welding done is of a 
single fillet weld rather than a strength 
weld. If it is necessary to enlarge a 
retort, the work should be done by a 
qualified boiler shop where qualified 
welders are employed and all welds 
should be double butt welds or strength 
welds.” 


NEW BREADING MACHINE 
MECHANIZES 
BREADING OPERATIONS 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 
manufacturers of processing machinery, 
have begun production of the new Har- 
rison Breading Machine, designed for 
plants freezing breaded sea food, poultry 
and meats. 

This new machine completely mechan- 
izes the uneconomical hand method of 
breading, eliminates waste of batter and 
breading, and raises sanitary standards. 
Only two operators are needed, one to 
feed the stock and one to remove the 
breaded stock to go to the packing table. 
Batter and breading are applied more 
uniformly—giving product greater eye 
appeal. 

A well-designed system of pump and 
conveyor belts “recirculate” unused bat- 
ter and breading—none is lost. Prod- 
ucts come in contact with only sanitary 
white tasteless and odorless Neoprene 
and stainless steel wire mesh belts. 

The manufacturer delivers the ma- 
chine complete, and recommends the in- 
stallation of an overhead duct system to 
draw off breading dust. 

For further information, contact A. K. 
Robins and Co., Inec., 713 E. Lombard 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland — exclu- 
sive manufacturers of the Harrison 
Breading Machine. 


GAIR APPOINTMENT 


Roland T. Hanger, former Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager of Chatham 
Container Company, has been appointed 
Assistant Division Manager of the 
Bogota Container Division of Robert 
Gair Company, New York manufactur- 
ers of shipping containers, 


MOLLESTON JOINS PARROTT 


The Seattle, Washington staff of Par- 
rott & Co., food brokers with headquar- 
ters at San Francisco, California, has 
been augmented by the addition of Ried 
Molleston, formerly associated with the 
C. S. Kale Canning Co., Everson, Wash- 
ington, as sales manager. 


JOINS NEW YORK ASSOCIATION 


Niagara County Fruit Company, Lock- 
port, New York packers of frozen RSP 
cherries, have been admitted to membe:- 
ship in the New York State Canners « 
Freezers Association. 


FRUIT PRESERVE GRADES 


Under a proposed revision of: Grades 
for Fruit Preserves or Jams, proposed 
July 1 by PMA, the allotment of maxi- 
mum score points for defects would »e 
reduced from 40 to 20 and for flavor 
would be increased from 20 to 40. Other 
changes are also proposed. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JULY 9-10, 1952— Annual Meeting, 
National Kraut Packers Association, Ca- 
tawba Cliffs Beach Club, near Port Clin- 
ton, Ohio. 


JULY 10, 1952—Summer Outing, Tri- 
State Packers Association, Miles River 
Yacht Club, St. Michaels, Md. 


JULY 16-25, 1952—-Technicians School 
(Mold Counting), Purdue University, 
Horticultural Bldg., Lafayette, Ind. 


JULY 30-AUGUST 8, 1952—15th An- 
nual Mold Count School, N. Y. State 
Canners and Freezers Association, Ex- 
periment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


AUGUST 6, 1952— Summer Outing, 
New York State Canners & Freezers 
Association, Oak Hill Country Club, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


AUGUST 11-14, 1952 — 25th Annual 
Convention, National Food Distributors 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, II]. 


AUGUST 12-14, 1952—Western Pack- 
aging & Materials Handling Exposition, 
Shrine Convention Hall, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


AUGUST 13-14, 1952 — Packaging & 
Materials Handling Institute, Room 133, 
Founders Hall, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 


AUGUST 20, 1952—Annual Field Day, 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Mt. Carmel, Conn. 


SEPTEMBER 11-14, 1952—20th An- 
nual Meeting, Packaging ‘Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Institute, Homestead 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Va. 


OCTOBER 3-7, 1952— 47th Annual 
Meeting, American Meat Institute, Pal- 
mer House, Chicago, Ill. 


OCTOBER 17, 1952— Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners’ Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


OCTOBER 23-25, 1952—Annual Meet- 
ing, Florida Canners Association, Casa 
Blanca Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


NOVEMBER 3-4, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Illinois Canners Association, Bismarck 
Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


NOVEMBER 10-11, 1952— 48th An- 
nual Convention, Wisconsin Canners 
Association, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1952 — Annual 
Convention, Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 24-25, 1952 — 38th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Ohio Canners Association, The 
Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers, Haddon Hall 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—67th Annual 
Convention, New York State Canners & 
Freezers Association, Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


JANUARY 22-23, 1953—Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


MARCH 23-24, 1953 — Annual Direc- 
tors Conference, Canners League of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara-Biltmore Hotel, 


SECURE A ROBINS CATALOG... 
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TO KEEP — Mowing... 


Robins 


AND KEEP IT HANDY. ..YOU MAY 


NEED IT TOMORROW! 


Consult your Robins Catalog whenever you 


AkRobins 


can supply almost any 
ri maintenance or operating 


item you may need... 


THE ROBINS LINE 
INCLUDES: 


"Pails and Pans « Belting | 
Screens ¢ Pumps 
Sanitary Tubing « Coils 
Fittings Kettles 
Valves « Gauges 
Packing « Hoists 
Conveyors « Stackers 
Baskets Knives 
Sharpeners « Peelers 
Crates « Bearings 
Conveyor Hardware 
Hose Rubber Clothing 
Chain Drives 


Vierever you look... 


4, 
need “‘emergency”’ items and supplies. Wire AND COMPAN ¥, INC. e 
or phone your requirements . . . we'll ship Manufacturers of Food Processing Equipment Since 1855 Yo “wh see ROBINS, /a 
immediately from warehouse stock. 713-729 East Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. ; 
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CORN 


DELAWARE & MARYLAND, June 24 — 
Sweet Corn: Earliest fields had tasselled 
by the end of the week on the Peninsula. 
West of the Bay there is a wide range 
in field conditions. Some fields remain 
poor and uneven, others are weedy, 
while several others have been making 
rapid growth, and show very good color. 


DEXTER, MAINE, June 2—Corn: Acre- 
age 95 percent; conditions 100 percent. 
Planted late owing to weather conditions. 


WHITEWATER, WIS., June 26— Sweet 
Corn: Crop looking good and fully nor- 
mal. Some thin stands but most of acre- 
age looking very good for this time of 
year. 


TOMATOES 


DELAWARE & MARYLAND, June 24—To- 
matoes: Made rapid vine growth during 
past week, except where moisture was 
lacking in some fields East of the Bay. 
Plants are generally disease-free at this 
time and are carrying a fair to good 
fruit set. Spraying and dusting pro- 
grams have been maintained. 


BLUFFTON, IND., June 27 — Tomatoes: 
Our acreage is similar to last year, 538 
acres as against 516 in 1951. Later get- 
ting them set due to two weeks of in- 
activity because of rain and wet weather. 
Plants in the final stages of May and 
early part of June were inferior to those 
we set the second week in May before 
the extended rains from May 16 to 28. 
Our crop looks fair to good but do have 
some wet spots in the fields that have 
hurt the acreage. Since we experienced 
the unusual high yield of 15.7 tons to the 
acre over our total acreage last season, 
we feel we have to look forward to a 
crop that will be much less in yield and 
perhaps with not as good quality as we 
had in 1951. We are completely sold 
and shipped out of tomatoes. 


WEBSTER, N. Y., June 27—Tomatoes: 
Planted and standing still for want of 
sufficient moisture. 


WESTON, OHIO, June 26 — Tomatoes: 
Acreage down 20 percent from last year. 
Planted late due to rain. When planted 
we had no rain and still no rain. Will 
probably affect yield. 


WHITEWATER, WIS., June 26 — Toma- 
toes: Plants making very satisfactory 
growth and look healthy. 


FRUIT 
ANAHEIM, CALIF., June 25—California 


Valencia Oranges: Crop is picking 40 
to 50 percent short. Harvesting started 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


30 days early as maturity far advanced 
over previous crops. Definite shortage 
of fruit and early season end probable. 


Grapefruit: Desert crop has been all 
harvested and fruit for products will not 
be available until late July or early 
August, at which time a small quantity 
of satisfactory local grapefruit will be 
harvested. 


DELAWARE & MARYLAND, June 24 — 
Peaches: Thinning was largely com- 
pleted, though some work on the later 
varieties remained to be done. 


Apples: Getting their fourth cover 
spray in Washington County. In spite 
of unfavorable weather for scab and in- 
sect control, finish of fruit in Western 
Maryland appears much better than 
average for this early date. Crop con- 
tinues to size well. The Lodi variety, 
while not set heavy, has sized well where 
grown in Washington County. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 30—Strawber- 
ries: Crop will wind up this week with 
about 75 percent of last year’s light crop. 


OTHER ITEMS 


DELAWARE & MARYLAND, June 24 — 
Snap Beans: Hot weather the past week 
has hastened the close of the fresh mar- 
ket beans. As the season closes many 
fields had been turned under on account 
of dry weather and poor yields. Har- 
vesting of late fields grown for process- 
ing continues. 


Fordhooks Limas: Blooming in the im- 
portant Allen section. Planting of baby 
limas for processing continues. 


Cucumbers: Harvest is at its peak in 
Wicomico County. Dry weather has 
affected the quality and some fields show 
anthracnose damage. 


Peppers: Growth of plants was rapid 
the past week as plants in some fields 
doubled in size. To date no disease dam- 
age has been observed. 


DEXTER, MAINE, June 25 — String 
Beans: Acreage 85 percent; yield 100 
percent. Planted late. 

Shelled Beans: Acreage 70 percent; 
yield 90 percent. Planted late. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 30—Peas: A 
good three hour rain early Sunday morn- 
ing over most of the State helped all 
crops considerably, but there is still con- 
siderable doubt whether it came soon 
enough to help late peas. Earlies are 
not yielding very well (only about 50-60 
cases per acre), and lates, unless they 
respond to the rain more than we think, 
may not even do that well. Crop is defi- 
nitely light and disappointing to all 
processors. 


WEBSTER, N. Y., June 27—Beets & Car- 
rots: Early plantings growing slowly. 
Later plantings not all in and not all 
germinating due to dry weather. Have 
had no rain in 35 days. 


Cabbage: Some planting done but 
mostly waiting for rain. 


WHITEWATER, WIS., June 26 — Peas: 
Started packing Alaskas June 19. Crop 
normal. Quality very good at start but 
heavy rains and extreme hot weather 
have caused fields to mature too rapidly, 
with considerable loss of quality. 


1952 PEA ACREAGE WITH COMPARISON 


Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 


Alaskas Sweets 1952 1951 % Change 
States Early Late Total Total from 1951 
acres 
200 1,050 1,250 1,841 — 32 
New York 400 5,456 6,356 12,212 14,147 —iiM 
Maryland 3,804 1,899 1,337 7,040 9,025 — 22 
Delaware & New Jersey............ 760 160 950 420 +126 
2,882 3,358 3,955 10,195 10,258 — 1 
Ohio io 1,831 300 342 2,473 2,517 — 2 
Indiana 2,442 94 2,556 3,024 —15 
Illinois 6,449 6,904 15,020 28,373 27,708 + 2 
Michigan 719 2,435 437 3,591 4,006 — 1 
Wisconsin 47,145 40,490 44,829 132,464 134,126 — | 
Minnesota 13,922 4,174 22,225 40,321 40,427 (a) 
1,165 8,945 10,110 14,080 — 28 
Washington & Oregon.... 5,093 17,767 34,565 57,425 65,333 — 1! 
4,542 5,068 7,144 16,754 17,012 —15 
89,989 89,266 146,459 325,714 


(a) Less than 1 percent change. 


343,924 _ 


The actual planted acreage of green peas for canning in 1952 totaled $25,714 acres or 5 percent less 


than the planted acreage in 1951 of 343,924 acres. 


The above table is based on reports from all canners 


known to have planted peas for canning in 1952, together with estimates for three firms not reporting. 
For comparison the 1951 acreage and the percentage change in 1952 are given by states. 


The acreage figures reported are planted for canning only, and do not include acreage for freezing, 


brining, or other purposes. 


However, in harvesting some acreage may be diverted into other forms of 


processing rather than canning. This diversion is usually very small. 
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LATEST PEA WEEVIL 
CONTROL METHODS 


Latest pea weevil control methods, in- 
cluding the use of DDT, methoxychlor, 
and parathion insecticides, are brought 
together in a revised publication, recent- 
ly issued by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. “The Pa Weevil, and Meth- 
ols of Its Control”, Farmers’ Bulletin 
1971, lists 5 percent DDT dusts as the 
generally recommended control through- 
out the United States for this serious 
pest of commercial peas. A copy of 
F. B. 1971 may be obtained from the 
Office of Information, Washington 25, 
Dp. ©. 

DDT is relatively inexpensive to use, 
easy to store, and will kill wevils on con- 
tact for several days after application to 
the plants. However, growers are cau- 
tioned to use methoxychlor in place of 
DDT when the peas are to be fed to meat 
or milk animals as ensilage or hay. A 
small percentage of DDT residue on such 
feed eaten by livestock may be deposited 
in the animal’s milk or meat. 

Parathion is recommended for use 
when pea aphids, as well as weevils, are 
attacking the crop. It controls both in- 
sects and can be applied as dust with 
ground equipment or as a spray from 
planes. 

Rotenone dust, long in use as an insec- 
ticide to control pea weevils, is an effec- 
tive pest-killer, but is more costly and 
does not have the lasting toxicity of 
DDT. 

The pea weevil has become increasing- 
ly serious in the Northwest in recent 
years, where large acreages of peas, 
grown for seed, are allowed to mature in 
the field. Adult weevils lay their eggs 
on the green pods. The eggs hatch tiny 
worm-like larvae that work their way 
into the pod and feed on the peas. In 
areas of the Willamette Valley in Ore- 
gon, uncontrolled infestations frequently 
damage from 30 to 70 percent of the 
crop—in some cases as high as 90 per- 
cent. 

USDA’s Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, which carried on the 
research reported in F. B. 1971, recom- 
mends that the insecticide dusts be ap- 
plied after the adult weevils become ac- 
tive in the fields, but before they have 
laid their eggs. Since pea weevils do 
not infest a field uniformly, but gener- 
ally work from the field margins toward 
the center, growers should check their 
fields to determine the exact area to be 
dusted. Dusts may be applied by ground 
equipment or by airplane. 

The publication also discusses the 
planting of border strips of early blos- 
soming peas. The weevils will concen- 
tvate their attack in these borders and 
¢in be controlled by timely treatment 
with an insecticide. 

Recommended cultural practices in- 
clude the use of good quality, weevil-free 
seed; prompt harvest of mature seed 
peas; fumigation of stored peas to con- 
t:ol weevil infestations, and deep plow- 
ing or pasturing of harvested fields to 
destroy weevil-infested trash left in the 
f ald. 
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You'll pack more cases per acre of 
produce with less culling and trim- 
ming when crops are protected 
with reliable Niagara dust and 
spray materials. You see, Niagara 
has 46 years of accumulated ex- 
perience in this field. We will gladly 
put our equipment, formulations 
and basic knowledge to work for 
you in guarding your crops against 
insects and disease. The Niagara 
field man will help you select the 
proper sprays and dusts, the cor- 
rect application schedules and the 
right equipment for each crop and 
location. Call him in now. Get the 
benefit of his professional advice. 
Just write us and he will see you. 


Anothe, FMC Division 


Niagar 


Niagara's 


Field Protection 
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DUSTS, SPRAYS 
and CROP DUSTERS 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Middleport, N. Y. * Richmond, Calif. * Jacksonville, Fla. « Tampa, Fla. 
Pompano, Fla. * New Orleans, La. * Greenville, Miss. ¢ Harlingen, Tex. 
Canadian Associate: NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD., Burlington, Ont. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


DECONTROL—There’s much specula- 
tion, at the moment, concerning the new 
control law which specifically exempts 
canned, frozen and other processed fruits 
and vegetables from price control. While 
it’s perfectly true that no runaway or in- 
ordently high prices may be expected it’s 
just as true that removal of controls is 
bound to have a_ general over -all 
strengthening effect on the market. If 
nothing else, it will enable canners and 
freezers, caught with an unfavorable, 
below cost ceiling, to raise prices on 
these individual commodities and sizes, 
at least to the cost level, thus, eliminat- 
ing this heretofore demoralizing factor. 
What applies to canned sizes, applies also 
to grade variety, etc. This is not, of 
course, the only reason, processors have 
every right to kick up there heels in high 
glee. Decontrol lifts a heavy weight 
from the entire office and administrative 
force and its only reasonable to believe, 
that the many, many hours consumed in 
pouring over orders, filing reports and 
what not, will be used to much better 
advantage, and so more healthy condi- 
tions can be expected all around. 


There is, however, sobering 
thought. A number of canners and others 
did not want complete decontrol of can- 
ned foods, As a matter of fact, the asso- 
ciation did not ask for this, they asked 
for suspension and stand-by orders in 
the event recontrol should become neces- 
sary. In many respects this may have 
been preferable to complete decontrol, 
especially should OPS as, seems logical, 
completely wash its hands of the indus- 
try. True there’s no need of recontrol 
of processed foods, short of an all out 
war, but that sad possibility cannot be 
ruled out under present circumstances. 
If that should happen, the industry 
would surely be caught with its controls 
down, and confusion even greater than 
the past year and a half would be the 
unhappy result. 


THE MARKET —There’s little change 
in market conditions this week, except 
possibly, that continued reports of bad 
weather, especially when it hit the state 
of Wisconsin as pea operations com- 
menced, is beginning to create a favor- 
able undertone to the canned pea market. 
Too, conditions in the northwest continue 
cool and dry and generally unfavorable. 
New York after a month of dry weather, 
had just a few hours of rain last week- 
end and prospects are very poor. Penn- 
sylvania and the Tri-States were hit 
hard, right now, when the pack is just 
about all in the can, conditions are ideal, 
with extremely cool nights following the 
1ecord temperatures prevailing, while 
the pack was being hurriedly harvested. 
It’s quite interesting and informative to 
compare the pea acreage as released by 
the National Cstners Association and 
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appearing elsewhere in this issue, with 
the acreages reported by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. The Bureau re- 
ports acreages for all processing, while 
the Association, of course, reports acre- 
age for canning only. While the reports 
may be used as a guide, it’s a bit difficult 
to estimate at this time, with Mother 
Nature cavorting as she is, just what the 
final pack will be. The market situation, 
item by item, is described accurately by 
our faithful and efficient correspondents 
in the columns following. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Removal Of Price Control Will Have Little 
Effect On Prices—Pea production In East 
Far Below Normal — Routine Demand For 
Tomatoes—Snap Bean Crop Disappointing— 
Asparagus, Carrots Dull—-Corn Tight — 
Spinach Demand Moderate — Citrus Con- 
tinues Strong — Selling Pressure In Maine 
Sardines—Excellent Spot Demand For Tuna 
—Salmon Eases Slightly—Fruit Stocks 
Whittled Down. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., July 3, 1952 


THE OUTLOOK — Removal of price 
controls will have little influence on new 
pack prices with the possible exception 
of corn, the trade feels. This item may 
open higher on 1952 packs in view of the 
cleaned up stock position. A disappoint- 
ing feature to the general market posi- 
tion has been the buyers’ indifference to 
opening pea prices. String beans were 
in the same position. Apparently no 
early pick-up in buying is held likely, 
unless there is some further easing of 
the price trend. 


PEAS—A _ lowering of prospective 


. canning totals is apparent in the Penn- 


sylvania and Maryland areas. Late har- 
vesting operations in Pennsylvania were 
sharply lower than anticipated for the 
acreage remaining for. harvest was 
caught by the sudden excesive heat. In 
the Hanover area where the normal 
yield was 3,000 pounds to the acre, the 
late harvest was running around 1,200 
pounds, with prospects that in the final 
rush this would be cut still further. In 
other sections, where the normal was 
2,500 pounds, the late harvest was show- 
ing some 1,500 pounds. In the North, 
peas were cut young so as to save 
quality. 

Offerings late in the period out of 
Pennsylvania were on the basis of $1.65 
for fancy 3 sieves and $1.55 for 2, 3 and 
4 sieves, while 10s, 2, 3 and 4 sieves com- 
manded $8.50, f.o.b. 


Maryland canning was completed with 


a pack estimated to be from 50 to 70 per- 
cent below a year ago. 


Mid-west canning was on with Wiscon- 
sin said to be in full swing. There were 
fears of late harvest damage from exces- 
sive heat. Before this weather struck 
the outlook for Wisconsin was said to 
be equal to last year, one of the best 
canning seasons in years. 


TOMATOES—Only a routine demand 
existed. Scattered offerings of standard 
2s continued to develop out of Maryland 
on the basis of $1.45 to $1.50 while extra 
standards were priced at $1.60 to $1.70. 
West Coast offerings are being made at 
$1.95 to $2.00 for 2%s standard, but the 
buying interest was extremely limited. 


STRING BEANS — Short packs, as 
much as 50 percent below a year ago, 
were indicated for sections of the East. 
Unfavorable weather accounted for the 
severe crop loss. Meanwhile, there was 
no urgency to buyers’ interest. Offer- 
ings were at $1.15 to $1.20 for standard 
cut ungraded 303’s, f.o.b. Maryland can- 
nery and $1.20 f.o.b. Mid-west. 


CARROTS — Fancy diced shoestring 
2s, were offered f.o.b. New York state 
canery at $1.20 to $1.25 per dozen, with 
buyers displaying but small interest to 
this pack. 


ASPARAGUS—An extremely slow de- 
mand prevailed, but despite the quietness 
of trade no special price reactions were 
noted. Offerings continued at $4.05 to 
$4.10 for colossal, all green f.o.b. Cali- 
fornia shipping point, while New Jersey 
canners maintained a schedule of $4.40 
to $4.50 for colossal mammoths, blended 
f.o.b. 


CORN—The supply position was very 
tight with canners carrying only a mini- 
mum quantity, either sold or unsold, as 
of June 1, 1952. There was a feeling 
that virtually no carryover stocks would 
exist by August 1, the end of the can- 
ning year. Fancy whole kernel golden 
was offered sparingly f.o.b. Maryland 
canneries at $1.65 to $1.75 for 303s and 
extra standards whole kernel golden at 
$1.50 to $1.60 f.o.b. shipping point. 
Fancy cream style golden, f.o.b. New 
York canneries, was quoted at $1.60 for 
303s, but the quantities were understood 
to be small. For a small lot there was 
a price quoted of $1.75 for fancy cream 
style 2s, f.o.b. Mid-west. 


SPINACH — New pack reports have 
been anything but optimistic. The East 
ern canning totals were expected to b 
cut, as a result of the extremely poo: 
crop returns, especially from the Tri 
State territory. However, the. geners! 
spot demand was moderate. Ozark can- 
ners were offering 24%s fancy at $1.60. 
f.o.b., while California canners were 
quoting 2'%s at $1.46 and the Tri-State 
processors named a basis of $1.85 for 
f.o.b. 


CITRUS JUICES — Strong price o1- 
ferings, heavy shipments from Florida 
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canners and the increased demand, stim- 
ulated largely by the excessive heat in 
the Eastern areas, featured trade opera- 
tions. Unsold stocks in Florida canners 
hands as of June 14, of all citrus juices 
and products totaled 9,753,919 cases, as 
against 13,006,221 cases, unsold the same 
date a year ago. Orange juice offerings, 
f.o.b. Florida, were around $2.20 for 46 
oz., While blended was $1.90 and grape- 
fruit juice $1.60. 


SARDINES—Price irregularity devel- 
oped, and along with this situation sales 
competition increased sharply. 


One large seller offered on the basis 
of $6.25 Maine for keyless, quarters, per 
case, with a five percent allowance, 
which brought the sales price to a level 
of $5.90 per case, Maine. Another group 
of sellers offered at $6.20, Maine, and 
still others asked $6.25, while there were 
a few who held for $6.50, Maine. Mean- 
while, a good demand prevailed. There 
were a few canners, who while operat- 
ing, were unwilling to sell at any of 
these prices maintaining that the sched- 
ules did not reflect overhead costs. Ap- 
perently they were willing to withhold 
offers until the first flush of selling was 
over. 


The run of fish along the Maine coast 
was well above expectations. 


TUNA FISH—Interest in this market 
centered on what the outcome of the 
position would be relative to imported 
offerings. With the Senate knocking out 
the bill calling for a duty imposition on 
fresh and frozen tuna imported, as well 
as for an increased duty on the importa- 
tions of canned tuna in brine, the trade 
was wondering whether or not there 
would follow increased imported offer- 
ings. Apparently there will be a larger 
movement of the frozen tuna to both 
West and East coast processors. How- 
ever, as to canned, the feeling was that 
the Japanese export control officials 
would see to it that there would be no 
flooding of the American markets with 
their products. : 


Meanwhile, an excellent spot demand 
existed, with consumer buying broaden- 
ing sharply as hot weather spread over 
a large section of the nation. No change 
in the general asking basis for Califor- 
nia tuna developed, with the white meat 
in oil, solid pack, f.o.b. California priced 
below the imported, which is held around 
$15.50 per case, f.o.b. ex-warehouse New 
York. 


SALMON — Bristol Bay sockeye sal- 
mon packing season is underway, but so 
far no totals as to production have been 
received. They are expected to be heavy 
inasmuch as this is a cycle year. How- 
ever, labor trouble may reduce the even- 
tual total. Kodiak season is open and 
fishing has been spotty to date. Fair 
fishing operations are reported at Cook 
Inlet of King salmon. Copper River 
sockeye season has ended and the pack 
is estimated at 100,000 cases, basis 48/1s 
tall. 


Offerings of fancy Copper River sock- 
eye were lower on the basis of $27.00 for 
1s tall and $17.50 for halves, while Puget 
Sound Sockeye halves were quoted at 
$19.00. Alaska pinks were priced at 
$21.00 for 1s tall and $12.50 for halves, 
while Alaska reds halves, were avail- 
able at $17.50 to $18.00 per case for 
halves. 


West coast shipments continued to be 
slowed by the maritime strike. A lead- 
ing Columbia River chinook salmon 
packer opened 1952 quotations at $1.00 
to $2.00 per case below the initial price 
levels of a year ago. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Some slow- 
ing of the movement from canners ware- 
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> Model “SL” Dicer is a Model 
“L” with a rotary knife slicer 
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Dices cubes of 4, %” and 
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houses was experienced, but during the 
past few months there has been consider- 
able inroad made in canner surplus hold- 
ings. This was stimulated by the reduc- 
tion in the general run of canned fruits 
to a basis which many buyers viewed as 
attractive. The feeling now that there 
may not be a burdensome carryover of 
many of the California canned fruit sup- 
plies. 

Offerings included peaches, yellow 
clings 2%s fancy at $2.85 to $2.90, choice 
at $2.50 and standards at $2.40, f.o.b. 
California. On Elbertas, fancy halves, 
California, the asking basis was $3.00 
f.o.b. Apricots, unpeeled, halves fancy 
commanded from $3.30 to $3.35 and $3.00 
to $3.10 for choice, while standard was 
priced at $2.70 to $2.75 f.o.b. California 
pears were quoted around $4.15 to $4.20 
for fancy and $3.65 for choice. Sliced 
pineapple 2%s were named at $3.20 and 
choice at $3.00 while juice, 46 oz. com- 
manded $2.15 per dozen, f.o.b. dock 
Hawaii. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Crop Prospects Talk Of The Trade—Citrus 
Continues Firm—More Complete Pea Price 
Lists Out Of Wisconsin — Few Tomatoes 
Left In First Hands—Looking For Standard 
Cut Beans—Ready Plants For R.S.P. Cherry 
Pack—Good Call For Cherries Continues— 
Spot Pineapple Prices Extended To New 
Pack Temporarily. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., July 3, 1952 


THE SITUATION —Crop prospects 
and growing conditions are more impor- 
tant topics of conversation than actual 
buying and selling these days, particu- 
larly, in view of reports from many sec- 
tions of the country indicating all is not 
as well as might be. Extremely hot 
weather and excessive rainfall here in 
the Midlewest has created some problems 
and if such conditions continue very 
long, total packs are sure to be effected. 
Wisconsin and Illinois pea canners have 
suffered the most as peas are coming 
with a rush and in many cases wet fields 
have prevented proper harvesting. Re- 
ports from other sections are, in many 
cases, along similar lines. New York 
needs rain badly while the Tri-States 
have had trouble from frequent rain 
storms. Ozark bean canners are also 
having trouble and the prospects are for 
a greatly reduced pack of beans. Fur- 
thermore, there is little doubt tomatoes 
in Indiana have been hurt enough to re- 
duce the estimated pack. 

The trade are watching these reports 
carefully although, so far, have not been 
inclined to depart from their well estab- 
lished policy of buying only as needed. 
However, there is little doubt that can- 
ners are faced with higher costs in many 
cases this year. Also, as this is written, 
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buyers are mulling over the new law that 
exempts canned, frozen and fresh fruits 
and vegetables from price control. If 
crops continue to slip, we may again 
see some speculative buying. 


CITRUS—This item continues on the 
firm side and in view of unsold stocks is 
expected to remain that way until the 
new pack is available. The Florida Can- 
ner’s Association reports unsold stocks 
of all varieties of citrus at 8,131,000 
cases as of June 14th of this year as 
compared to 12,400,000 cases on the same 
day last year. These figures are a good 
indication of why the market is in the 
condition it is. Prices remain firm with 
some canners withdrawn on orange juice. 
Processing has just about come to a com- 
plete halt. 


PEAS—More complete price lists have 
reached here from Wisconsin this week 
as most of the industry is now under 
way on the new pack. Standard 4 sieve 
Alaskas are offered at 65 cents for 8 0z., 
$1.15 for 303s and $6.50 for tens. Extra 
standard threes are listed at 90 cents, 
$1.35 to $1.42% and $8.00. Fancy threes 
are quoted at $1.05, $1.60 and $9.25. In 
most cases, these prices are the same as 
last year although canners advise pack- 
ing costs are 4 to 5 cents a dozen higher 
on 303s and 28 cents higher on tens. 
Poor growing conditions have firmed the 
spot market and the hot shot bargains 
on fancy peas have disappeared. At the 
moment, it appears the pack will run 
heavier to the lower grades at the ex- 
pense of fancy, just the opposite of last 
year. The trade are still buying very 
sparingly. 


TOMATOES — While Chicago buyers 
are unconcerned, unsold stocks of peeled 
tomatoes in the hands of local canners 
have just about evaporated with only 
scattered lots available. There are no 
standard tomatoes in any size and the 
few extra standard 2s still left are held 
at $1.65 to $.175. Fancy whole tomatoes 
are still offered at $2.25 but stocks are 
limited. 2% tins of all grades are com- 
pletely cleaned up. Juice is in about the 
same situation with nothing available in 
extra standard grade and canners hold- 
ing firm at $1.12% for fancy 2s and 
$2.35 to $2.40 for 46 oz. The trade are 
turning to California for supplies despite 
the much higher freight rate as stocks 
are in plentiful supply and at much 
lower prices. 


BEANS—Distributors are looking for 
standard cut beans in 303s and tens and 
are finding nothing available from local 
sources. Ozark canners are offering 
standard 3038s at $1.25 but no tens and 
report the pack there will be much less 
than last year. New York State can- 
ners will start operations in another 
week but Wisconsin canners won’t get 
started for another thirty days. 


RSP CHERRIES—Michigan and Wis- 
consin canners are well sold up on water 
pack sour cherries although the trade 
would like to buy more if they were 
available. Last sales here were reported 
on the basis of $2.25 for 2s and $10.50 
for tens although nothing is offered at 
present. The new pack is expected to 
get under way in Ohio in about a week 
with Michigan following shortly there- 
after. The crop looks good and the trade 
are expecting prices lower than last 
year’s opening. They contend they will 
have to be lower if cherries are to be 
moved in volume. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Both Royal 
Anne and Black Sweet cherries from the 
Coast continued to sell very well this 
week and canners are reported well 
satisfied with sales, particularly, on the 
latter item. Northwest prune plums are 
rapidly cleaning up with the trade will- 
ing and ready to buy fancy grade on the 
basis of $7.75 for tens, $2.20 for 2%s 
and $1.40 for ones. The new pack will 
be off considerably from last year’s 
totals and, contrary to the general line 
of West Coast fruits, will be higher 
priced than the present spot market. 
Pears are selling better at $4.10 for 
fancy 2%s, $3.75 for choice and $2.95 
for standards although unsold stocks are 
still heavy. Buyers are looking for fruit 
salad from California but canners have 
nothing to offer. Sales of Cling peaches 
and cocktail are routine. 


PINEAPPLE—Hawaiian canners are 
well under way on the new pack of pine- 
apple and have extended present spot 
prices until new prices are named. Pine- 
apple continues to sell well although the 
trade are having considerable trouble 
getting shipments from the Islands due 
to a shipping strike which has limited 
cargo space to a minimum. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


New Canning Season Off To Good Start— 
Dry Bean Acreage Reduced—Campaigns To 
Sell Ripe Olives — Apricot Growers Prices 
Unsettled As packing Starts — Asparagus 
Pack Better Than Expected—Spinach Pack 
20 Percent Below Last Year—Steady Busi- 
ness In Fruits—Port Strike Interfering With 
Shipments—Senate Action On Tuna Tariff 
Points Need Of Expanded Market — New 
Pack Salmon Prices Lower. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., July 3, 1952 


THE SITUATION—The new canning 
season in California and on the West 
Coast generally is off to a good start 
with indications that prices on most 
items have reached bottom. Operating 
costs are still going up, with the exce)- 
tion of those for raw materials, but 
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prices on most canned foods are lower 
than a year ago. Buying is on a very 
conservative basis and is still geared 
closely to immediate requirements. The 
canning of asparagus and spinach has 
come to an end, most of the cherry pack 
has ben completed and that of apricots 
js getting under way. So far, buying 
has been limited, except on some of the 
advertised brands. The Alaska salmon 
pack is ahead of that of last year to a 
corresponding date and opening prices 
are commencing to make an appearance. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market has slowed down somewhat, 
but prices are largely without change. 
Canners are buying largely as stocks are 
needed but holdings of U.S. No. 1 Whites 
are not large, especially in the better 
qualities. Planting of the new crop is 
largely at an end, with a reduction in 
acreages of Baby Limas, Pinks, Small 
Whites and Blackeyes. 


OLIVES—Intensive selling campaigns 
are under way on canned California ripe 
olives and wholesalers and retail grocery 
chains are cooperating with the Olive 
Advisory Board on summer and fall pro- 
motional plans. Stocks on hand are 
about double those of a year ago, owing 
to the large crop and pack, but move- 
ment is showing a good increase under 
the impetus of lower prices. Wider use 
of canned ripe olive display material has 
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and Whole Kernel Corns: 
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resulted in some spectacular increases. 
A Kansas City grocery chain moved the 
equivalent of all 1951 sales in a two- 
week period this spring and a Cleveland 
firm reported that its 1951 totals has 
been equalled in a recent ten-week event. 
Special promotional work has been con- 
fined largely to the Eastern and Middle 
West territories but similar campaigns 
are now to be launched on the West 
Coast. 


APRICOTS—Canning of apricots is 
getting under way in most districts, but 
prices to growers are still unsettled. 
Some have been purchased at $102.00 a 
ton, while other lots have been had for 
$75.00. Some canners have suggested 
that they plan to pay no more than 
$80.00 for the best of Santa Clara fruit 
and that their packs will be held down 
from last year. Most of the business 
that has been done of late has been on 
the basis of .$3.00 for No. 2% fancy 
halves and $2.60 for standards. 


ASPARAGUS—The asparagus season 
has come to an end for both shipping and 
canning. The canned output was a little 
less than that of last year, but proved 
rather more than was expected when the 
season opened. Fancy No. 2 green tip- 
ped and white spears may be had at 
$3.55 for colossal, mammoth and large, 
while these items in all green are priced 
largely at $4.00. 


SPINACH — The canning of spring 
spinach has been brought to a close, with 
an output that is about 20 percent below 
the pack of a year ago. Some Govern- 
ment purchases have been made of late 
and movement is considered quite satis- 
factory. Most buying is being done to 
meet early requirements. Fancy may be 
had at $1.20 for No. 2s, $1.50 for No. 
2%s and $4.85 for No. 10s. 


FRUITS—A rather steady business is 
being done on the canned fruit list in 
general, with many purchases being for- 
warded by rail instead of being held for 
transportation by water. All Pacific 
Coast ports are tied up by a union juris- 
dictional dispute so buyers are agreeing 
to the more costly plan. This fight has 
also closed down the world’s largest 
sugar refining plant on San Francisco 
Bay, but it is believed that refined stocks 
on hand will permit canning to proceed 
without interruption. The California 
cherry pack will not prove a large one, 
growers having found a _ satisfactory 
shipping market. Canners have been 
paying from 9% cents to 10% cents for 
the fruit they have used. New pack is 
moving but individual orders are com- 
paratively small. Peach growers have 
not made a suggestion about prices for 
the new crop, but many canners hold 
that $60.00 a ton should be the top. 


PULPERS THAT DO A BETTER JOB 


Langsenkamp tomato pulpers do a better job because better 
performance is built right into them. Tremendous capacity, 
ability to operate at peak loads indefinitely, low power costs, 
maintenance of pr 
prove to today’s tomato canner that Langsenkamp pulpers 
easily pay for themselves through savings. 


Indiana EZ Adjust Pulper 


Instantly adjustable for wet 
or dry pomace. 


Standard Pulper 
F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 
(jul) 227-235 East South St. | INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


uct quality , .. all these factors will 


Laboratory Pulper 
Miniature in size, but 
exact in every detail. 
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MARKET NEWS 


TUNA—tThe California tuna industry 
lacks much of being united on the Sen- 
ates refusal to invoke a tariff of 3 cents 
a pound on fresh and frozen tuna 
brought into this country on foreign ves- 
sels. Many hold that the industry is 
open to reprisals, since about 90 per- 
cent of all tuna canned in the United 
States is caught in waters off Central 
and South America. Imports from Japan 
aid the Japanese economy and cut down 
on the aid necessary to keep that coun- 
try on her feet. Many canners concede 
that the basic problem of the industry is 
to expand the American market for can- 
ned tuna. 


California production of canned tuna 
for the first five months of this year 
amounted to 2,075,761 cases, against 
2,366,326 cases a year earlier. The pack 
in May amounted to 620,683 cases, com- 
pared with 616,984 cases in May, 1951. 
Mackerel production from the first five 
months totaled but 155,178 cases, against 
311,202 cases for the 1951 period. The 
market position on both tuna and mack- 
erel is strong. 


SALMON—Alaska red salmon of the 
new pack is being offered at $27.00 a 
case for No. 1 tall and $16.00 for halves, 
but only a light business is reported. 
On June 21, a total of 48 canneries were 
in operation and a pack of 197,803 cases 
of red, king, pink and chum salmon had 
been made, or about 40,000 cases more 
than a year earlier. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Pack About At Last Seasons Level— 
Crab Production Light. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., July 3, 1952 


SHRIMP—With daily maximum tem- 
peratures above 90 degrees F., it is 
plenty hot in the “Deep South”, but no 
one seems to envy us, because they are 
getting hot, dry weather all over the 
country. 


Shrimp and crab are hot weather crus- 
taceans and such being the case, they 
should be in their glory now, but this 
being the closed season on shrimp, the 
boats are not allowed to shrimp in the 
inland waters of the states in this sec- 
tion, hence production is curtailed to 
some extent. 


Two more plants started to can shrimp 
in Mississippi last week, thus bringing 
the total number of plants now canning 
shrimp in this section to 27, and they re- 
ported that 17,300 standard cases of 
shrimp were canned during the week 
ending June 21, 1952, which brought the 
pack for the season to 778,228 standard 
cases, as compared with 793,494 stand- 
ard cases packed during the same period 
last season. The 25 plants that operated 
the previous week canned 21,162 stand- 
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ard cases, which was 3,862 more cases 
than were packed last week. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing June 20, 1952 were: Louisiana 4,861 
barrels, including 2,084 barrels for can- 
ning; Mississippi 1,781 barrels, includ- 
ing 1,346 barrels for canning; Alabama 
650 barrels, including 137 barrels for 
canning; and Texas 1,473 barrels, mak- 
ing a total of 8,765 barrels or a drop 
in production of 1,206 barrels. 

Total holdings of frozen shrimp _ in- 
creased 19,000 pounds last week and 
were approximately 1,044,600 pounds 
more than four weeks ago. Total hold- 


ings were 754,860 pounds less than one 
year ago. 


HARD CRAB—Hard crab production 
has been somewhat light so far this sea- 
son and there were 44,588 pounds less 
crabs produced last week than the previ- 
ous week. 

Landings of crab for the week ending 
June 20, 1952 were: Louisiana 170,635 
pounds; Mississippi 29,300 pounds; and 
Alabama 9,600 pounds. 

Not much crabmeat is being processed 


and Louisiana is about the only area in 
this section packing it. 


A ready market for 


Good Used 


Machinery 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded used 


equipment. 


It’s the opportunity for you to 


TURN IT INTO CASH 


while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. 


Or you may need equipment yourself, or want to buy, sell or rent 


a cannery, or need help, a job. 


Whatever your needs, state.them on the Wanted and For Sale 
page of THE CANNING TRADE. The cost is very small. 


The rates-straight reading, no display: 


One time, per line 50c 


Four or more times, per line 40c 


Minimum charge per ad. $1.00 


Count eight average words to the line, count initials, numbers, 


etc., as words. 


Short line counts as a full line. 


Use a box 


number instead of your name, if you like. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Business Journal of the Canned Foods Industry 


BALTIMORE, 


20 S. Gay Street 


MARYLAND 
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‘Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified. ) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
4.05-4.15 
Mam. Lae. No. 3.90-4.20 
No. 10 .... 17.50 
Center Cuts, No. 1.40 
No. 10 14.50 


N.J. Colos. & Mam., No. 2..4.40-4.50 
Mid1Wst, Fey Cut Spears, 


2.25 
BEANS, StrINGLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr., 
No. 2 
No. 10 ey) 
Fey., Rd., cut No. 308.......... 1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
1.75-1.90 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
N.Y. Fey., Cut Wax, No. 2........ 1.65 
WISCONSIN 
Fey. Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 2...2.85-2.90 
No. 10 11.00 
2 sv., No. 2 2.65 
3 sv., No. 2 2.35-2.40 
Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 3038........0000 1.80 
No. 2 1.90 
No.. 10 9.00 
4 sv., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
Std., Cut, No. SOB. Out 
No. 2 Out 
NortHwWEst (Blue Lakes) 
Wh. Fey., No. 2, 1 8v. «0 2.50-2.65 
2.25 
Ungraded, No. 3038 ......... 
No, 2 2.00 
No. 10 11.00 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308 ........ ee FO 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, ....000001.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 .. 7.50 
OZARKS 
Ex. Std. Cut, Gr., No. 303..........1.2 
No. 10 
N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 
1 sv. 2.40 
2 sv. 2.35 
Fey. Cut, No. 303, 3 sv. ........s000 1.75 
4 sv. 1.60-1.65 
No. 10, 4 sv. s 9.25 
-EANS, LIMA 
Tri States, Fey., Gr., No. 303 
Tiny 2.20-2.30 
Small 2.00-2.10 
1.75-1.80 
No. 10 10.00 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wz 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 7.00 
Standard 1.25-1.80 
MIDWEST 
No. 303 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 12.00 
No. 303 2.15-2.30 
No. 10 11.00 
Med. Gr., No. 1 1.25 
No. 303 1.75 


No. 10 10.00 
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BEETS 

N.Y. Fey., Wh.. No. 2, 50/0........ 2.40 
2.10 
1.35 

Fey., Cut, No. 2 1.10 
No. 10 4.50 

Fey., Sl, No. 2 1.25 
me 5.25 

Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02. ...cccccocsee Out 
No. 303 Out 
No. 2 Out 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 

20/0 1.75 
30/0 2.00 
60/0 2.60 

Texas, Fey., Cut & Diced, 
No. 308 .... -90 
No. 2 1.05 
No. 10 4.75 

CARROTS 

N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 308.......... 1.20» 

No. 10 5.50 


N.W. Diced, No. 303 gl. ..........1.17% 


CORN—(Nominally quoted) 
Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 


1.60-1.65 
Ex. Std., No. 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 Nominal 
Std. No. 303 
Fey. Gold., W.K., No. 303....1.65-1.75 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 Nominal 
Std., No. 303 1.45 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02......... Nominal 
No. 303 1.70 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 02.......... Nominal 
No. 303 1.65-1.70 
No. 2 1.75 
Ex. Std., No. 1.50-1.55 
PEAS 
EASTERN ALASKAS (New Pack) 
No. 2 1.75 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 308.......ccccce.50 
No. 2 .... 1.60 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303........1.20-1.25 
7.25 
MARYLAND 
Ex. Std., Ungr., No. 303....1.20-1.25 
Std. Ungr., No. 308.............. 1.05-1.10 
No. 2 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.75 
No. 2 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 
1 


No. 10 
Ex. Std 
No. 303 
No. 10 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 303 2.25-2.50 
No. 308 ...... 1.60 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. .. d 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 808......c0.0. 1.42% 
No. 10 8.00 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308..........ccc00« 1.20 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 6.50 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 
No. 2 1.02% 
No. 2% 1.30 
No. 10 4.00-4.20 
Texas, 
No. 
No. 10 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SPINACH 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.40-1.45 
1.85-1.95 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 
Ozark, Fey., No. 303............ 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
No. 2% 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.25 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 4.85 
Texas, Fey., No. 308 ........ccccco-s 1.07% 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 303.......... 1.45-1.50 
No. 2 1.60-1.70 
Odd Lots 
Std., No. 1 1.10 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 6.75 
New York, Fey., No. 2........cccesces 2.50 
No. 2% 3.10 
Ex. Std., No. 2 1.85 
No. 2% 2.65 
Indiana 
Fey., No. 1 -—— 
No. 2 1.90-2.25 
Out 
Ex. Std., No. 1 1.25 
No. 2 1.65-1.75 
No. 2% Out 
No. 10 8.50 
Std., No, 2 Out 
Out 
1.50 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 10 8.00 
Std., No. 2 1.55 
No. 2% 1.97% 
No. 10 7.25 
FLORIDA 
Std., No. 1 97144 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.30 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Md., Fey., No. 10... 10.00 
Calif., 14 oz. glass 
No. 10 
10.00-11.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 12.00 
TOMATO PUREE 
Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.045........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1........ -90- .95 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
Calif. Fey., No. 2%, 1.046.......... 
1.06 — 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 303 1.20-1.30 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 2%..........3.35-3.70 
No. 10 11.75 
Chafee, NO. 3.00-3.30 
No. 10 11.00 
Std., No. 10 10.00 
CHERRIES 
No. 10 Out 
N.W. Bing, Fey., Pitted, No. 2..3.70 
Unpitted 3.00 
Pitted, No. 2% 5.00 
Unpitted 4,10 


Pitted, No. 10 


Unpitted 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%..3.60-3.65 
Choice, No. 214 3.30-3.35 
No. 10 11.85 
2.95-3.00 
COCKTAIL 
Calif., Fey., 8 oz 1.25 
No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 13.50 
2.00-2.10 
3.00-3.25 
No. 10 12.75 
PEACHES 
No. 1 
No. 10 —— 
Choice, No. 2% 2.50 
No. 1 
No. 10 
No. 1 
No. 10 — 
PEARS 
N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 1......2.50-2.60 
No. 2% 4.10 
No. 10 15.00-15.75 
Calif., Choice, No. 2%%.......... 3.50-3.75 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., SI., No. 2..........2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
Choice, Sl., No. 2 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2........0000.2.40 
No. 2% 2.75 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
1.90-2.071%4 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.60-1.70 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 1.07% 
46 oz. .... 2.20-2.35 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2..........0+ 1.021% 
46 oz. 2.37% 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.30-2.50 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 5.00 
Calif., Fey., No. 1021.20 
46 oz. 2.321%4-2.60 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Cass 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T...................27.00 
16.00 
Med., Red, No. 1 T............. 23.00-25.00 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 21.00 
12.50 
Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 17.50-18.00 
10.50 
SARDINES—PEr Case 
Maine, %4 Oil keyless............ 6.20-6.50 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 9.25-9.50 
SHRIMP—PeEr Dozen 
5 oz. Small 3.15-3.20 
Medium 3.65-3.70 
Large 4.00 
Jumbo 4.35 


TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s....14.25-14.75 


Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......13.25-13.50 
Std. 12.25-12.50 
Chunks and 11.00 
Grated 10.00 
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RATES: Per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Write us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT — Check 
with us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Re- 
torts. High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Pack- 
ers, Top and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach 
pimiento, pea, potato and citrus factories, either part or turn- 
key jobs, including plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way 
Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Geyer 8 spout piston type Filling Machine, 
stainless steel hopper, pistons and discharge, excellent condi- 
tion. Can fill pint jars or cans better than 120 per min. Re- 
quires 1 hp. Motor. Can be shipped promptly. Adv. 51134, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Robins Skin Cyclone with 7% horse, 3 phase 
motor. Good working condition. $300.00. Penn’s Manor Can- 
ning Co., Cornwells Heights, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Just purchased complete plant. Equipment in- 
cludes: 2-3 H.P. Rotary High Viscosity Pumps, 50 and 100 
GPM; Ventilating Fans and Blowers; Reduction Gears; Vari- 
able Speed Drives; new and used Gearhead Motors; Conveyor 
Pulleys; 200 used Motors; 125 used Motor Starters; 1 Lift 
Truck. Ray E. Herr Electric Co., 410 W. Conway St., Balti- 
more 30, Md. Phone: Mulberry 4711. 


FOR SALE—1 Kilby jack. horiz. Mixer, 14’L, 450 cu. ft.; 
2 S/S horiz. ribbon type Mixers, 3000# ; Fitzpatrick S/S Model 
D Comminutor with 74% HP Motor; Std. Knapp self-adjusting 
Carton Sealer with Comp. Unit; Karl Kiefer 8-spout S/S Grav- 
ity Filler; K. Kiefer Monoscale Can Filler; Std. Knapp #2 
Caser; 36 S/S Clad jktd. Open Kettles, 30 to 80 gal. capacities, 
40# Jacket Pressure; 2 Lee 200 gal. Kettles, 125#% Jacket Pres- 
sure; 1-300 gal. Groen Kettle, 90%; 6-40 x 72” Vertical Pres- 
sure Retorts; 24 unused 200 gal. Aluminum Tanks. Only a 
partial list. Send us your inquiries for Blanchers, Cookers, 
Casers, Cutters, Dicers, Exhausters, Finishers, Pulpers, Pre- 
heaters, Juice Extractors, Peelers, Retorts, Steamers, Snipper, 
Washers. We fabricate S/S Tanks according to your specifica- 
tions. Let us submit our quotations. Consolidated Products 
Co., 18-20 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 


LARGE STOCK OF GOOD FOOD EQUIPMENT—Immedi- 
ate shipment; in condition beyond your expectation. You prob- 
ably need our rebuilt equipment and we can dispose of your 
surplus or idle units. Let’s Trade! What do you need? What 
have you got? Rental-Purchase plan too. First Machinery 
Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—1 Robins Sorting and Inspection Table 12 feet 
long, 24 feet wide, Price $50.00; 1 Rod Reel Washer for toma- 
toes and root crops, price $125.00; 1 Ayars Soaker and Washer, 
price $50.00; all of the above used during the past tomato sea- 
son. Also 1 Robins Picking Table equipped with white rubber 
coated belt 10 feet center’ to center, belt drive practically new, 
price $175.00; also 1 Tank used for water, 12 feet in diameter 
and 14 feet high, bottom 34%” cypress and sides 2%” cypress, 
in excellent condition, $350.00. Penn’s Manor Canning Co., 
Cornwells Heights, Pa. 


FOR SALE—2 A. K. Robins Shaker Washers, belt drive; 
1 Sinclair-Scott Dewatering Reel, motor driven; 1 Sinclair-Scott 
Rod Washer, model “C”, motor driven, #2” Spacings, Serial No. 
SRW-618; 1 Robins Bean Slitter, belt drive; 1 9-pocket Ayars 
Cut bean and Tomato Filler, belt drive change parts for #1 
and #2 cans; 1 Wolfinger 12-pocket Beet Cutter, 1 HP motor; 
1-12-pocket FMC Stainless Steel Filler for #10 cans, change 
parts for #2 and 46 oz. cans; 1 FMC Continuous Vegetable 
Peeler, 5 HP motor; 2 Wolfinger Beet Slicers; 1 Chisholm-Ryder 
CB5 S/S Chopper Pump Unit with 744 HP motor; 1 #50 FMC 
S/S Pulper; 1 Ayars 12-pocket Filler, parts for 211x300 cans; 
1M & S 6-pocket Filler, parts for #300, #2 & #2% cans. All 
of the above equipment in good condition and offered for sale 
under usual terms. Delta Canning Co., Inc., P. O. Box 418, 
Raymondville, Tex. 


FOR SALE—100 H.P.R.T. self contained Erie City Boiler; 
10 ft. Rotary Vegetable Washer; Indiana Pulper; 9 pocket 
Ayars High Speed Tomato Filler. T. P. Hilands, Lewisburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Two Hartford Empire Pocket Chain Washers 
R. H. Style B to handle 14 oz. 8 panel or 16 panel ketchup bot- 
tles. Variable speed drive. Purchased 1947, used very little, 
excellent condition. Wish to move. No reasonable offer refused, 
subject to prior sale. Adv. 5277, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 #12 Wolfinger Automatic Beet Cutter, good 
as new; 1 Spinach Dry Reel; 1 Spinach Wet Reel; 6 Steel A. K. 
Robins 42 x 72 Retorts with Automatic Controls; 1 Motor drive 
Model C Juice Extractor. Kuhn Cannery, Bonner Springs, 
Kans. 


FOR SALE—Immediate shipment: Langsenkamp Standard 
Pulpers; Langsenkamp Laboratory Size Pulpers; CRCO Model 
B Juice Extractors; Langsenkamp Model A Juice Extractors; 
Viking Bronze Pumps. In stock at: Food Processing Equip- 
ment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Kyler “H” Wrap Around Labeler, adjustable to 
No. 10 cans; (2) 150 gal. and (2) 250 gal. Stainless Steel Steam 
Jacketed Kettles with double motion agitators; (5) Vertical 
Closed Retorts 42” x 72”; large stock Stainless Steel Tanks and 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. Perry Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 6th 
St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Steam Tomato Scalder; 1 #2 Almond Right 
Angle Drive. E. J. Nusbaum, Taneytown, Md. 


FOR SALE—Complete lines of equipment for packing green 
beans, spinach, hominy, pork and beans, and other dry line 
items. Will sell as complete lines or the individual pieces of 
equipment making up the lines. Warehouse and office equipment 
available. Located in Eastern Oklahoma. Adv. 5282, Thx 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—Evaporators, Filters, Kettles, Retorts, Packaging 
Lines, Cappers. Adv. 5219, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Cheap Labeler. Ken Evans, 2935 Russell, Detroit 
7, Mich. 
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